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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 144. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 

As a prelude to the battle, Agamemnon next 
arranges a sacrifice, to which he invites several of 
the principal officers; but 

Avromartes Ds os HAGE Conv cryabis Miverces, 
The valiant Menclaus comes spontaneously. 


What would appear to the cursory reader, as the 
most trifling incident, is very often in Homer, the 
price of deep thought toward the completion of a 
character—or it is a master-stroke which gives us 
the whole delineation at one view, Menelaus, 
though many-of the other chiefs were, was not 
himself, invited; but far from considering his 
pride or his dignity offended, he without the smallest 
reserve Waits upon his brother, for whom his fra- 
ternal affection is never known to experience dimi- 
nition. The ceremonies of the sacrifice I pass 
overeesuffice it « say that at the ensuing banquet 


832 Ts Puperc ievero OxeTos bisns, 





Nb moderate afifietite could require so great a firo- 
fus on, 

Tunis over, Agamemnon at the instigation of 
Nestor, orders the sound to arms? Minerva still is 
ringing through the ranks; that is, wisdom pre- 
sides every where. The five successive similes 
here employed to give a correct idea of the ap- 
pearance of so large an army, are worthy atten- 

The first, 

"Hire 7¥e ai Onrov ExiDAcyts do mrerov YAns 

Oveges éy xogu Png nectar 02 Te Dasvevas avyy. 

As an unexpected fire sfireads over an immense 
forest on the summit of a mountain ; and the effulgence 
ts seen afar Of. 

This very sublimely informs us of the extensive 
glitter of their arms. The second, to express their 
hurry and tumult in drawing Up, compares them 
to geese, cranes, and swans, in the confusion of 
alighting on an \siatic lawn or meadow: this is 
natural but possesses litUe beauty except what 
arises from the aptness of the allusion. The 
third, to exhibit them marshalled in military array, 
makes them as humerous 
acca TE DUAAW % ards yuryveTas wen, 

As the leaves and the flowers that shoot farth in the 
shring of the year. 

This is pretty, and peculiarly illustrative ; for a 
vernal exuberance of leaves and flowers, not only 
intimates numbers, but it implies also a variety of 
colours, and thus indicates the motley appearance 
of the auxiliary nations. The fourth, comparing 
their eagerness to a 
gnats, fying throug 


tion. 





ttack the enemy, to a swarm of 
h a sheep-cot, is not, | think, : 





very striking or elegant. The fifth, is clear and 
appropriate. After these, an exalted idea is in- 
spired, for the person of Agamemnon, in the fol- 
lowing: 
Ommara % neParny intros Als rigmixntgavva, 
‘Agti de Cavny, stegvoy 32 Mocedawys. 
His eyes and countenance fioescss the fire, and gran- 
deur of the Almighty Thunderer, his girdle is like that 


of Mars; and his chest presents a front tke that of 
Neptune. 


But what depression does this fine image suffers 
when in the next lines he is represented as a bull, 
by far the most stately of all the herd. 

The account of the different princes as they pro- 
ceed to battle, and the order in which they pass 
before our view, redounds very much to the honour 
of Homer. as to his historical and geographical 
knowledge ; for he ranks them, not according to 
their power, wealth, or birth, but according to the 
terrestrial situation of the countries over which 
they preside, or from which they are commission- 
ed. The enumeration he occasionally enlivens with 
some entertaining anecdotes; but from one charge 
he cannot, perhaps. be reasonably acquit.ed: it is 
tautology. His epithets are appropriate and gene- 
rally beautiful or sublime; but he seems to consi- 
der them as insepareble appurtenances, and having 
once attached them to their subjects, gives them, 
as it were, exclusive possession, and never men- 
ions the one without the other. Some of them 
are long; and this renders their repetition the 
more fatiguing, and in some parts of the Iliad, un- 
natural, particularly in the case of the speaker be- 
ing agitated with passion. When, for instance, 


Achilles is in the heat of the dispute with Aga- | 


meimnon instead of his naming 
» P U / , > 
Ovgsc Te oxsoevtTae Ouracsa TE nNEs Sey 


Shady mounfains and the resounding sea; the hurry 
of his anger would naturally admit only the moun- 
tains and the sea. “loward the conclusion of this 
Iliad, the scene changes to the Trojans, to whom 
Jupiter dismisses the swift-footed Iris, at whose 
instruction they arm themselves, and the book ter- 


° : : 7 
minates with an account of their leaders and troops, 


sitaiiar to, but more succinct than that of the 
Greeks. 
AGRICOLA, 





FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
THLE LAY PREACHER, 


‘““ wHy ART THOU, BEING THE KING’S SON, LEAN 
FROM DAY To DAr?” 


One would, ai first. suppose that a Prince, from 
the peculiar privileges of his lofty station, wou!d 
be in a great measure exempt from those cares and 
complaints, which cause meaner mortals to “ peak 
and pine.” It is true History and Experience both 
assure us, that sovereigns are often harassed by a 
troop of vexations, sufficient to reduce them to a 
shade, but the Heir apparent, the King's soz. is not 
thus molested. He jis not obliged to watch for the 
safety of the subject, nor is he responsible for a 
single minister. The King’s son, appears to have 
no care, but to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the 
good things, that are present, to crown himself with 


: ——— 

rose buds, before they be withered, and to let noflow- 
erof the Spring, pass by him. This appears to be 
his portion, and this his lot. He is surrounded by 
sages to nourish his mind, and by servants to pamper 
his body. Plenty, as his steward, purveys nobly for 
his table, and Profusion. his chief butler, crushes the 
sweetest grapes into his cup. Still, amidst this 
obsequious attendance, there lurks perhaps some 
factious disturber. All men, whether the sons ef 
a King, or a hind, will be lean from day to day, 
yea much emaciated, if harassed by furious pas- 
sions, as that vicious youth was, to whom the above 
anxious question was proposed. 

But, to understand the moral, we must first tell 
a short story. 

Among the numerous progeny of David, was 
the princess Tamar, a very fair, and, as it appears, 
a very virtuous young woman. Her charms would 
naturally attract admirers; and in that crowd of 
lovers, who presented themselves at the toilet of 
high Birth and Beauty, a drother was strangely 
and unfortunately the furemost. Amnon the son 
of David, and the person addressed in the text, 
was the criminal enamorato. In the strong lan- 
guage of the context, he “ was so vexed. that he 
fell sick for his sister.’’ Still, in spite of the insti- 
gation of his inordinate Passior, his Reason was so 
convinced of the rectitude of his sister's heart, and of 
the atrocity of an attempt to tinge her purity, that 
he concludes, that the accomplishment of his cri- 
minal desire is impossible, and sinks into a gulf 
of despondence and despair, effectually stifling 
every princely virtue and grace. 

It is melancholy to dwell upon the depravity of 
human nature, and none but demoniac painters de- 
light in sketching a picture, which demands colours, 
entirely black. The disgusting progress of un- 
natural passion it were unnecessary and injurious to 
detail. But some useful lessons may be acquired 
by attending to the import of that interrogation, 
copied in the texte ‘The disorder of Amnon’s 
mind was so visible in his face, that Jonadab, his 
friend, demanded of him * Why art thou, BEING 
THE KING’S SON, LKAN from day to day?” 


The response assigned a cause, which was 
enough to create inquietude in any breast; that he 
was 10 love with one, forbidden him by natural and 
divine laws, that he was preposterously inchanted 
with the person of his own sister. The subtil 
Jonadab, for so with great felicity he is described, 
by this picturesque epithet, in the text, after being 
apprized by Amnon, of the causes of his transpa- 
rent form and haggard face, gives the infatuated 
Prince, certain Jessons in gallantry, which though, 
at first, easy and pleasant enough to the too tracta- 
ble pupil, proved eventually nothing but the semi- 
nal principle of mischief, the rudiments of re- 
morse, the initial chapters of the bloody book of 
Fate, and the harbingers of swift Destruction. 
He was gratified, he was satiated, he was undone. 
See! while yet on the couch of voluptuousncss, 
the dark forms of Jealousy and Revenge, are brood- 
ing over his pavilion, and Assassination is sharps 





ening the keenest dagger to pierce his polluted 
heart. 
l’empestuous passion, how lean, how care. worn, 





bow lorlorn are thy subjects! Let Portune’s fasoure 
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. , ys ; nd 
ites, let a Prince banquet en the ricn cates of a 


palace, and if thou, tyrannic Power, impel, he shall | 
not be filled with good things, but go lean and hun- | 
ery away. 

Why art thon, O Miser, lean amid thy store! 
Thy coffers look full, but thin are thy sides and 
cheeks. A common gazer would suppose, thou 
hadsi enough “ to buy food and get thee into Mesh.” 
‘Thou art not in love with thy sister, nor with any 
of the human race; thou art not worn with anxicty 
for the child of misfortune; nor careful, with much 
care, of the stranger, that is within thy gates. 
‘They are never opened but to him, who wanteth to 
borrow——on usury. But why ask of thee, sullen 
mortal, these questions? When thou lockest up 
thy gold, from the claims of others, from the 
claims of thyself, ’tis Avarice that bids thee grow 
lean, and would sever, like ruthless Shylock, a pound 
of flesh from the heart! 

Why art thou, factious Politician, lean in the 
most prosperous times?) Thy Monarch is clemen- 
cy, thy officers peace, and thy Exactors righteous- 
ness. Religion, in lawny whiteness, beautifies thy 
church, and Justice balances thy rights, in her 
scales of gold. Oh thou art breathless, exhausted, 
emaciated, running the race of Popularity. Goaded 
by rebellious and fanatic Spirits, on one side, and 
by Whig Hypocrisy, and “ ow Ambition,” on the 
other, thou runnest, like the son of Zadok, with 
the fleetness of a Zebra; though here the com- 

arison ends. For we have the royal word of 
David himself, that Ahimaaz was a good man, and 
a messenger of Joy. But thou, seditious racer, 
over a hollow and miry way, art a courier of 
nothing but mischief. Shame to thy absurd ambi- 
tion, the motley 04, are the judges of the course, 
and their vile and variable vociferation, thy prize. 

No external circumstances, however fair and 
flourishing, can prevent that fatal species of pining, 
generated by vile passions. Men may become 
consumptive, from an ill habit of body, and to 
check aa ordinary hectic, both the 7Aysician and the 
balm of Gilead, may be foend; but there is a ma- 
rasmus of the mind, there is a wasting of the sfirit ; 
and this disorder what leech from Syria, what sage 
from Damascus can heal? The East may yield 
her Nepenthe poppy, and the West her odorifer- 
ous roots, all the roses of Jericho may breathe 
their essence, and the virgin grape of Smyrna 
bleed in vain, to mitigate the symptoms of a fever- 
ish heart. 

Let us, therefore, be on our guard against the 
de'cterious effects of Passion. Why should we 
strive to be lean, from day to day, when on the 
common bounties of Providence, we may fatten. 
Men reduce themselves to skeletons, by immoder- 
‘ate indulgence, and force their friends to ask the 
painful question, why do ye so, seeing ye are kings 
ever yourselves? Criminal desires, carking cares 
extenuate the body, and perturb the mind. If we 
must be anxious in any pursuit, let it be in quest 
of KNOWLEDGE; in quest of virtur. If, ia the 
words of a picturesque writer, we must be solici- 
tous, let us, for God’s sake, be solicitous only to live 
well. Let us, if leanness must be the effect of 
anxiety, become so by the side of classical lamps, 
rather than from the mantling of midnight bowls. 
Jf the furrowed brow, and the blanched cheek be- 
tray excess of enthusiasm in any pursuit, let it be 
from striving to emulate the wisdom of Solomon, 
the eloquence of Paul, and the probity of Corne- 
lius. Lf, from day to day, we exhibit to the inqui- 
sitive, a wasted body, let us conscientiously, be able 
to answer, that it arises from the overplied ener- ; 
gies of an ardent mind. If we reduce ourselves . 
tu the tenuity of an Amnon, let it not be in the ' 
chace of any of the sésterhood, nor in the still more | 
ignoble pursuit of the phantom, Popularity. But, ' 
dwindle as we may, Iet us take care that emacia- | 
tion be not the offspring of Vice or Folly. So | 
shail we in ‘ced, be King’s sons, invested with every | 
glorious priviiege of princely splendour, our & re- 
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i‘ membrance shall be like the composition of the 


perfume, that is made by the art of the apothecary, 
sweet as honey in all mouths, and as music at a 
banquet of wine.” 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
(Continued. ) 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
May S, 1784. 
My dear friend, 

The subject of face-painting may be considered 
(I think) in two points of view. First there is 
room for dispute with respect to the consistency 
of the practice with good morals; and secondly, 
whether it be on the whole convenient or not, may 
be a matter worthy of agitation. I set out with 
all the formaltiy of logical disquisition, but do not 
promise to observe the same regularity any farther 
than it may comport with my purpose of writing 
as fast as I can. 

As to the immorality of the custom, were I in 
France, I should see none. On the contrary, it 
seems in that country to be a symptom of modest 
consciousness and a tacit confession of what all 
know to be true, that French faces have in fact 
neither red nor white of their own. This humble 
acknowledgement of a defect looks the more like a 
virtue, being found among a people not remarkable 
for humility. Again, before we can prove tie 
practice to be immoral, we must prove immorali- 
ty in the design of those, who use it; either, that 
they intend a deception, or to kindle unlawful de- 
sires in the beholders. But the French ladies, so 
far as their purpose comes in question, must be 
acquitted of both these charges. Nobody suppo- 
ses their colour to be natural for a moment any 
more than he would, if it were blue or green: and 
this unambiguous judgment of the matter is ow- 
ing to twocauses: first, to the universal knowledge 
we have, that French women are naturally brown 
or yellow, with very few exceptions, and secondly, 
to the inartificial manner, in which they paint: for 
they do not, as I am most satisfactorily informed, 
even attempt an imitation of nature, but besmear 
themselves hastily, and at a venture, anxious only 
to lay on enough. Where therefore there is no 
wanton intention, nor a wish to deceive, I can dis- 
cover no immorality. But in England (I am 
afraid) our painted ladies are not clearly entitled 
to the same apology. They even imitate nature 
with such exactness, that the whole public is some- 
times divided into parties, who litigate with great 
warmth the question, whether painted or not? 
This was remarkably the case with a Miss B ) 
whom I well remembers Her roses and lilies 
were never discovered to be spurious, till she at- 
tained an age, that made the supposition of their 
being natural impossible. This anxiety to be 
not merely red and white, which is all they aim 
at in France, but to be thought very beautiful, and 
much more beautiful than nature has made them, 
is a symptom not very favourable to the idea we 
would wish to entertain of the chastity, purity, and 
modesty of our countrywomen. That they are 
guilty of a design to decieve, is certain. Other- 
wise why so much art; and if to deceive, where- 
fore, and with what purpose? Certainly either 
to gratify vanity of the siliest kind, or, which is 
still more criminal, to decoy and inveigle, and car- 
ry on more successfully the business of temptation. 
Here therefore my opinion splits itself into two 
opposite sides upon the same question. I can sup- 








pose a French woman, though painted an inch 
deep, to be a virtuous, discreet, excellent character, 
and in no instance should [ think the worse of one. 
because she was painted. But an Englisi belie 
must pardon me, if I have not the same charity for 
her. She is at feast an impostor whether she 
cheats me or not, because she means to do so; and 
itis well, if that be all the censure she deserves. 
This brings me to my second class of ideas upon 
this topic: and here I feel, that i should be fear- 








improvements of John Gilpin in hand, or if 1 de- 


fully puzzled, were I called upon to recommeng 


the practice on the score of convenience. jf, 
husband chose, that his wife should paint, Perhaps 
it might be her duty, as well as her interest, to 
comply. But I think he would not much consy; 
his own, for reasons that will follow. In the firs 
place, she would admire herself the mere ; and jn 
the next, if she managed the matter well, she 
might be more admired by others; an acquisition, 
that might bring her virtue under trials, to which 
otherwise it might never have been exposed, Jp 
no other case however can I imagine the practice 
in this country to be either expedient or conven}. 
ent. Asa general one it certainly is not expedient, 
because in general English women have no occa. 
sion for it. A swarthy complexion is a rarit 
here; and the sex, especially since inoculation has 
been so much in use, have very little cause to com. 
plain, that nature has not been kind to them in the 
article of complexion. They may hide and spojj 
a good ene. But they cannot (at least they hardly 
can) give themselves a better. But even if they 
could, there is yet a tragedy in the sequel, which 
should make them tremble. I understand, that jn 
trance, though the use of rouge be general, the 
use of white paintis far from being so. [In England 
she, that uses one, commonly uses both. Nowall 
white paints, or lotions, or whatever they be called, 
are mercurtal, consequently poisonous, consequent. 
ly ruinous, in time, to the constitution. The Miss 
B above-imentioned was a miserable witness 
of this truth, it beiag certain, that her flesh fell 
from her bones, before she died. Lady C— 
was hardly a less melancholy proof of it; anda 
London physician perhaps, were he ot liberty to 
blab, could publish a bill of female mortaiity of a 
length, that would astonish us. 

For these reasons I utterly condemn the prac. 
tice, as it obtainsin England: and for a reason su- 
perior to all these I must disapprove it. I cannot 
indeed discover, that Scripture forbids it in so ma- 
ny words. But that anxious solicitude about the 
persons, which such an artifice evidently betrays, 
is (1 am sure)contrary to the tenor and spirit of it 
thoughout. Show me a woman with a painted 
face, and I will show you a woman, whose heart is 
set on things of the earth, and not on things above. 
But this observation of mine applies to it only, 
when it is an imitative art. For in the use of 
French women I think it as innocent as in the use of 
a wild Indian, who draws a circle round her face, 
and makes two spots, perhaps blue, perhaps 
white, in the middle of it. Such are my thoughts 
upon the matter. 

Vive valeque- 
Yours ever, 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNJIN. 


May 8, 1784. 
You do well to make your letters merry ones, 


though not very merry yourself, and that both for 
my sake and your own; for your own sake, because 
it sometimes happens, that by assuming an air of 
cheerfulness we become cheerful in reality; and 
for mine, because I have always more need of @ 
laugh than a cry, being somewhat disposed te me- 
lancholy by natural temperament as well as by 
other causes. 

It was long since and even in the infancy of 
John Gilpin recommended to me by a lady, now 
at Bristol. to write a sequel. But having always 
observed, that authors. elated with the success of a 
first part, have fallen below themselves, when they 
have attempted a second, I had more prudence 
than to take her counsel. I want you to read 
the history of that hero, published by Bladen. and 
to tell me, what is it made of. But buy it not 
lor, puffed as it is inthe papers, it can be but a 
hookseller’s job, and must be dear at the price of 
two shillings. In the last pacquet but one, that I 
received from Jolinson, he asked me, if i had any 





W.C. 
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jgned any: for that to print only the original arain, 
yould be to publish what has been hackneyed in 
every Magazine, in every hews-paper, and in every 
strect- lL answered, that the copy, which F sent 
him, contained two or three small variations from 
the first, except which I had none to propose; and 
that if he thought him now tootrite to make a part 
of my volume, I should willingly acquiesce in his 
judgment. I take it for granted therefore, that 
he will not bring up the rear of my Poems accord- 
ing to my first intention, and shall not be sorry 
for the omission. It may spring from a principle 
of pride. But, spring it from what it may, I feel, 
and have long felt, a disinclination to a public 
avowal, that he is mine; and since he became so 

pular, I have felt it more than ever, not that I 
should have expressed a scruple, if Johnson had 
not. But a fear has suggested itself to me, that I 
might expose myself to a charge of vanity by ad- 
mitting him into my book, and that some people 
would impute it to me asacrime. Consider what 
the world is made of; and you will not find my 
suspicions Chimerical. Add to this, that, when on 
correcting the latter part of the fifth book of the 
Task I came to consider the solemnity and sacred 
nature of the subjects there handled it seemed to 
me an incongruity at the least, not to call it by a 
harsher name, to follow up such premises with 
such a conclusion. I am well content therefore 
with having laughed and made others laugh, and 
will build my hopes of success, as a Poet, upon 
more importznt matter. 

In our printing business we now jog on merrily 
enough. The coming week will (I hope) bring 
me to an end of the Task, and the next fortnight 
to an end of the whole. Iam glad to have Paley 
on my side in the affair of education. He is cer- 
tainly on all subjects a sensible man, and on such 
awise one. But I am mistaken, if Tirocinium 
do not make some of my friends angry, and pre- 
cure me enemies not a few. ‘There is a sting in 
verse. that prose neither has nor can have; and I 
do not know, that schools in the gross, and especi- 
ally public schools, have ever been so pointedly 
condemned before. But they become a nuisance, 
a pest, an abomination: and it is fit, that the eyes 
and noses of mankind should (if possible) be open- 
ed to perceive it. 

This is indeed an author’s letter. But it is an 
author’s letter to his friend. If you willbe the friend 
of an author, you must expect such letters. Come 
July, and come yourself, with as many of your ex- 
terior selves as can possibly come with you! 

Yours, my dear William, affectionately, and 
with your Mother’s remembrances. Ww.c. 


70 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. ° 


May 22, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 


I am glad to have received at last an account of 
Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion of my book. I 
thought it wanting, and had long since concluded, 
that, not having had the happiness to please him, I 
owed my ignorance of his sentiments to the tender. 
hess of my friends at Hoxton, who would not mor- 
tify me with an account of his disapprobation. It 
Occurs to me, that I owe him thanks for interpo- 
sing between me and the resentment ef the Re- 
Viewers, who seldom show mercy to an advocate 
for evangelical truth whether in prose or verse. 1 
therefore inclose a short acknowledgment, which, 
if you see no impropriety in the measure, you can 
(I imagine) without much difficulty, convey to him 
through the hands of Mr. Latrobe. Ifon any ac- 
count you judge it an inexpedient step, you can very 
easily suppress the letter. 

I pity Mr. Bull. What harder task can any 
man undertake than the management of those, 
who have reached the age of manhood without 
having ever felt the force of authority, or passed 
through any of the preparatory parts of education? 
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I had either forgot, or never adverted to the circum- 
stance, that his disciples were tobe men. At pre- | 
sent however I am not surprised, that, being such, 
they are found disobedient, untractable, insolent, 
and conceited; qualities, that generally prevail in 
the minds of adults in exact proportion to their 
ignorancee He dined with us, since I received 
yourlast. It wason Thursday, that he was here. 
He came dejected, burthened, full of complaints. 
But we sent him away cheerful. He¢ is very sensi- 
ble of the prudence, delicacy, and attention to his 
character, which the society have discovered in 
their conduct towards him upon this occasion; and 
indeed it does them honour: for it were past all in- 
during, ifa charge of insufficiency should obtain a 
moment’s regard, when brought by five such cox- 
combs against a man of his erudition, and ability. 
Lady Austen is gone to Bath. 
Yours, my dear Friend, W.C. 
| To be Continued. ] 

BIOGRAPMICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ: 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. &c. 
(The London Universal Magazine. which for half a 
century has enjoyed, and deserved the patronage of 
the British public, has lately abounded it original 
communications of uncommon merit and lustre. In 
one of the last numbers of the new Series, we recog- 
nize with delight, a very ample, and accurate 
Memoir of Sir BenyaMin Wes‘, aa artist ef 
American birth, who, for years, has adorned the 
saloons, and shared the smiles of his sovereign 
The favourite both of nature and fortune, blessed with 
genius, guided by taste and judgment, and, to crown 
all, stimulated by the vivifying spirit of the most per- 
severing InDusTRY; he may, like the rival of Marius, 
be stiled Felix, or the Sappy, uuless he should chuse to 
consider as a calamity his voluntary exile from his 
natal land. Perhaps, for man is ever restless, and, as 
we afe assured on the best authority, the wandering of 
destre is infinite, amid the munificence of a court, the 
plaudits of Connoisseurs and the admiration of Eu- 
rope, he sighs to return to a country, free to discern, 

and sovereignto reward merit. } 

It has been said by more than one celebrated 
writer, that the genius of the arts and sciences, 
hangs on and enervates the arm of the warricr: 
but nations are preserved or overcome as well with 
the sword, as by other instrumentsand means. It 
is at all times good to contend with the same wea- 
pons as the adversary, when they are acknowledg- 
edly powerful. That whatever embellishes a coun- 
try, and elevates its character, must ever deserve 
our praise and admiration none can deny; but there 
are persons who for a moment might consider a 
time of warfare as not a proper season to speak of 
the charms and attractions, nor to recommend tke 
cultivation, of the finearts. Athens and Rome did 
not fall in decay because they engressed the arts; 
these were only the concomitants of wealth and lux- 
ury, and therefore, were the sufferers in, and not 
the harbingers of their ruin. Barbarians have not 
prevailed over polished nations merely because they 
wre ignorant in this respect, or dispised the arts. 
They haye always succeeded in their bold designs 
from their numbers, their precipitation, their con- 
tempt of danger, and the insatiable desire of possess- 
ing those riches which nourish the arts. Nume- 
rous instances may be cited of the existence of na- 
tions being prolonged from the knowledge of them 
alone. With us it cannot be a doubt that the 
prosperity of the arts, as well as the sciences, is of 
the highest importance. The arts enrich as well 
as polish a nation, and in the present condition of 
the mercantile world, we could not long maintain 
our rank in it without the product of the arts, The 
cultivation of the fine and liberal arts improves our 
taste in every thing; and it is from this source, 
more than from any other, that we have gained the 
opinion, allured the favours, and consequently shar- 
ed the wealth of almost every country on the face 
ot the earth. But there is a circumstance, as new 
as it is imperious, to dictate the policy of our en- 
couraging and cherishing the growth and improve- 

ment of every useful and ornamental art, We 
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have an enemy (would we were only allowed to say 
a rival) who contends with us in arts as much as 


inarms. lH¢ would be viewed as an Augustus as 
well as an d/exander. By conquest he has obtatn- 
ed possession of the finest models in architecture, 
painting, &c. and he would invite and draw to Paris, 
as taeanother Rome, the assiduous artist and the in- 
quisitive traveller, and thereby, while aidine the 
pursuits of the one. and gratiiying the curiosity of 
the other, lay every city in Europe undera tax or 
a degree of subjugation. It behoves us, therefore, 
to compete with our antagonist in this design, as 
wellas in his more serious one, knowing, as we do, 
that the arts in a commercial point of view, enrich 
us in peace, and defend usin war. It is inconceiv- 
able what sums of money were formerly sent out 
of England to purchase pictures and prints, when 
we began to have a taste and a desire for them, and 
yet had no artists among us to execute them in a 
satisfactory style. This eagerness to obtain the 
works of eminent artists, brought those artists 
themselves in time to reside with us, thereby ex- 
citing an emulation in our countrymen. So great 
has been the improvement (no doubt from corres- 
pondent encouragement) in painting, engraving, 
and sculpture, in England, that without vanity or 
partiality it may be said, we are in this respect be- 
hind no rival nation whatever. With the fruits of 
the pencil, indeed, notwithstanding the increase of 
painters. the demands of the wealthy will elways 
remain to be supplied; but of those of the graver, 
vast numbers are yearly exported, and thereby they 
contribute to swell the influx and the sources of 
the nation’s wealth. It is not within the scope of 
our Memoir, to enter into the influence painting 
muy have on the other arts; else might it be shewn 
how much trade, in a variety of shapes, has been 
benefited by the encouragement and improvement 
in this. It is only meant to have it understood, 
how much the British nation is indebted to British 
artists for increasing its wealth, and enhancing its 
honour and reputation. Among these, and at the 
head of them stands Benjamin West, Esq.; and 
this station he is entitled to, as well from the vast 
number and variety of his works, as from their in- 
trinsic value. When we reflect on the saying of 
Aristotle, “ How long is art, how short is life!’’ 
we consider this gentleman as singularly happy, in 
as far as he may be desirous of living admiration 
and posthumous glory. If it were not to be 
thought bordcring on the profane, we might say, 
the power of creation has been delegated to his 
hand. The list of his works, which with difficulty 
has been obtained, we shall publish at the end of 
this sketch, as a rare instance of what can be 
achieved by a man of genius and application. It 
is a curious record of professional diligence, and 
ought to be preserved: we believe no age, no coun- 
try ever produced the like. Ifa person would ask 
him how he has spent his life; he has only to taln: 
the inquirer into one room in his house, and in the 
words of Sir Christopher Wren, say, “circum- 
spice.” Michael Angelo lived ta the age of nine-~ 
ty, Titian to that of ninety-nine: the works of 
these great painters are deservedly admired, but we 
can have no conception they bore any proportion 
in number with those of Mr. West. That, how- 
aver, is not all. We never have heard of his un- 
dertaking any subject, against which he has been 
provoked like /Vealces to throw his pencil.* Merit 
will always excite envy as well as emulation; but 
we have never heard of the envious in his train, 
endeavour to decry any one of Mr. W.’s produc. 
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* We are told by a writer of an after-age, that Neal. 
ces laboured in vain on the portraiture of 2 horse, not 
heing able to satisfy himself in duly representing the 
foam of his mouth; when his patience being tired out, 
he took gp his sponge, and threw it at the canvas, 
which falling luckily on the exact and critical part of 
the picture, effected completely by chance, what he wag 
unable to da by design, 

















tions as destitute of merit. 
express our partiality for some one or other of his 
pieces; and while we are thinking of his death of 
Wolfe, his La Hogue, his picture of the death of 
the stag, or the rescuing of Alexander III, his 
Phaeton soliciting Apollo for the chariot of the sun, 
his Thetis and ‘Achilles, his King Lear and his 
daughter, and his Regulus, we are unable for the 
moment to take any of the rest into the imagination. 


Of this last mentioned piece. it is deserving of re- | 


mark, that it was an early subject of his labours; it 
was painted more than thirty-five years ago. On 
this occasion, an anecdote occurs, which may be 
deemed worthy of relating. When this piece was 
finished, numbers of persons of rank went to see it, 
among the rest the late and highly accomplished 
Earl of Chesterfield. After he had looked a great 
wiile at the picture, he inquired if Mr. West was 
at home and to be seen. Upon being answered in 
the affirmative, he sent in word, that Lord Chester- 
field wished to speak with him. He was ushered 
in. ‘ Well,’ says he, “* Mr. West, I am glad to 
see that we have such a painter among us, as can 
produce a picture like that I have been some time 
viewing. Ithas, however, one fault: and you can’t 
mend it: nor would I have vou try.” “* What can 
that Le my Lord,” said Mr. West, with great curi- 
osity to learn it. “ Why, the fault is,” said the 
facetious peer, “ that it was not painted a hundred 
and fifty years ago, for then the world would velue 
it as it ought to be.”” This was a great and deserv- 
ed compliment, as every one will say, who has 
seen the picture; which new is in the possessicn of 
the first personage in the kingdom, It was cbserv- 
ed before, that pre-eminence in ony one, will stir 
up envy. The great Phitias was bated for his 
excellence inthe art. Mr. West.bas in ene in- 
stance experienced the malignity of this passion. 
The circumstance is no otherwise deserving of 
notice, than as the biographer is acquainted with 
the real fact. Mr. West conscious of the upright- 
ness of his conduct, thought it unnecessary to make 
any reply to an insinuation thiown out by a para- 
graph in a public newspaper, two years ago, that 
Mr. West was desirous of taking an advantege of 
the council of the academy, by exhibiting a dis- 
guised picture a second time. 
son could fora moment suppose that an artist co 
vered with professional laurel, would have a spark 
of vanity to gratify in a case like this: or that the 
exhibiting one picture more or less, should add 
to, or lessen his reputation. <A groundless impu- 
tation is thrown out in a diurnal print; always desi- 
rous of calling names. if in any respect eminent: 
the censure, however unfounded, runs from paper 
fo papcr, and truth always slower in its pace than 
falsehood, does not overtake it, till it is tired in its 
course. ‘The idea, however, of misleading the | 
judgment of the council. was soon after cone away, 
4nd the fullest satisfaction offered to the worthy 
president, for any uneasiness his mind might have 
felt upon the occasion. More than twenty years 
ago, a picture was finished for Lord D , the 
subject Hager and her sick son; that nebleman’s 
son dying soon after, who was supposed to have a 
little likeness to the young figure in the piece, his 
Lordship cculd net bear to look upon it. He ex- 
changed it for another with a picture dealer, and 
Mr. West availed himself of the opportunity of 
purchasing it. He made a considerable alteration 
in it, in abeve half of its extent, and wholly tcok 
out one figure and substituted another. He has 
done the same thing we understand with many of 
his pictures, and as well as the date of the first paint- 
ing on them, has added that of the peried of the 
alteration. Such alterations may be conceived 
adviseable, sone. on the score of matured judg- 
ment, improved taste, change of costume, or allur- 
ed fancy; but from whatever motive he may be 
prompted to do it, @ painter has a right to make 
what changes he pleases with his own works. Mr. 





We can of ourselves | 


No reasonable petr- | 
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thercfore, not enabled to explain to the council 
what he had done to the picture. Envy’s green 
eye had perspicacity to discern the two dates on 
the canvas, and obtained the rejection of the pic- 
ture for that season. The true state of the matter 
was afterwards explained by the artist to the 
council, and the next year the picture was readily 
admitted. It would, therefore, be a pity and re- 
gret, that any person, whether at home or abroad, 
to whom the talents of Mr. West are known, should 
be led to form the unfavourable opinion of his pro- 
bity, as a man, not being equal to his skill as an art- 
ist. So far, however, from this circumstance 
having lessened him in the estimation of those who 
know him, we are persuaded. that in the qualities 
of integrity he may be put on the list with another 
great painter, Metredorus of old, the Athenian, 
who was unanimously chosen to bring up the chil- 
dren of Paulus Amilius, as well as to adorn his 
triumph by the matchless trophies of his pencil. 
It is a maxim * Say nothing of the dead but what 
is good,” we add, Say nothing of the livirg, but what 
is true We de, we will adhere to this maxim 
We will take up no characters of whom we cannot 
speak the truth. 
has some exceptions to it. 
lation when you praise; and of envy or malice, 
when you condemn. We have cotemporaries. 
at whose conduct in this respect we blush. ‘The 
Universal Magazine shall never be the vehicle of 
incense to those whom we know in cur hearts to 
be worthless. We will select only such characters 
fer our observations, as we think deserve well oj 
thei¢ country; such as merit imitation; or deserve 
public notice fer their public cencuct. 
[ To be Continued. ] 
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Wwe have just Received frcm the University Press of 
L ies : J 
Cambridge, England, 


« A DISSERTATION 
ON 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES 
OF THE TRUTH 





OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 

in the form ef a brief and pepular pan-phlet. We 

esteem it an honour aud a privilege to copy this manly 

defence of a sacred system. Paley, Jenyns, Beattie, 
and Porteus have exhibited and exhausted the Jrterna/ 
evidence cf Christianity. The other portion cf the 
proof of its divine origin is in the subsequent pages, 
and is very lucidly stated by a learned scholar, who 
appears to thoroughly understand his subject, to be 
impressed with its importance, and to discuss it with 
elegance and energy. ] 

PREFATORY CONSIDFRATICNS. 

The External Evidences of the Divine Origin of 
the Christian Religion, and of the genuineness end 
authenticity of the records which we receive as the 
history of its institution, infinitely surpass, in va- 
riety and accumulation, any evidence by which 
other ancient facts have been readily established, 
and universally believed. ‘lhis propositicn is so 
manifestly true end incontestible, that it has been 
attempted, by the adversaries of Christianity, at 
once to set aside the weight of testimony which we 
are able to produce in its favour by this peremptory 
decision ;——** that Miracles are contrary to experi- 
ence; and therefore no human testimony can ren- 
der them credible. 

It will not be difficult to expose the presumption 
and weakness of this dogmatical conclusion: and 
as it presents itself in the very outset of our in- 
quiries, and if admitted, would render it useless to 
pursue them, it becomes necessary, in the first 
place, to dispose of it. 

The cbjectors no doubt -mean by ‘ a fact being 
‘contrary to experience,’ that it is contrary, not to 
their own experience, for that would be nothing ; 








West, it seems, was confined by indisposition, and, | 








| but that it is contrary to the general experience of 
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mankind. That no such thing was ever experjen 

ed, or that it is contrary. to universal experience 
is to assume the subject of the controversy. Ne, 
the cause of miracles, the promulgation of a Di. 
vine Revelation, must be contrary to general ex “4 
rience: and that such a Revelation was greatly 
sirable, we may discover, if our own observations 
on the weakness and insufficiency ef human reasop 
co not lead us to it, by the confessions of some of 
the wisest heathens.* Itis therefore by no meang 
impossible, or improbable, to have taken place; but 
it is impossible, as far as we can conceive, that 4 
Revelation should be effectually made withoue mir. 
acles ; consequently, in whatever degree it js pro 
bable or not impossible that a Revelati: n should a 
communicated, in the same degree it is probable 
or not impossible that miracles should be Wrought 
Miracles therefore, as connected with a purpose < 
important, so beneficial, and so worthy of the Di. 
vine Nature as a Revelation, instead of being in. 
credible, seem to be a necessary part of it: at an 
rate, it is absurd in any one who allows the possi. 
bility of the one. not to admit the possibility of the 
other, and to insist that miracles, and the facts in, 


Biography of living persons | rected with them, ought to be rejected at first 
It has the air of acu-, 


siglit. or tobe rejected by whatever strength and 
complication of evidences they are attested. 

The belief of a God, and an acquaintance with 
the histery of mankind, will easily lead us to the 
credibility of miracles; for in this belief and this 
knowledge we shall at once discover a sufficient 
power, and an edequete motive. 

The External Evidences in favour of the truth of 
Christianity are mode up. as the nature of the case 
requires. of incontrovertible facts, of probabilities 
and reasonings : und it appears to me to be an ad. 
valitege, in an argument like the present, to keep 


\ the former as distinct as possible from the latter: 


for the facts being once clearly seen and acknow- 
ledged, the deduction from them is so easy ind ob: 
vious, that it scems Impossible to esc i] e or with- 
stand it. 

A conlused notion of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity is very favourable to infidelity: and as there 
are different degrees of strength in probabilities and 
icasoning Sy end in scme instinces tl ey may fail of 
exciting conviction at all, in this case, if they are 
blenced with the facts alukewarm incuirer will too 
frequently shut up the book. with the remembrance 


that he did not assent to many of iis Propositions; 
. q ’ 


and forgetting the nature, tencency, and relative 
importance of those which he did assent to, some 
shacow of doubt is thrown upen the result whichis 
drawn fiom them all, but which might have been 
established by a separate consideration of the most 
incontrovertible. By this distinction also, the 
caviller, who may attempt to uncervalue or alsify 
our statment of probabilities and our reasonings, is 
confined within narrower bounds: for the common 
facts having been indisputably established between 
us, we may the more confidently demand a fairer 
system of decucticns ftom them, and a more pro- 
bable solution of the phenomena they contain 

These considerations, and a deciced conviction 
of the bad effect of cverertated propositions, have 
guided me in framing the following series, which 
it will not be difficult to prove to be abeolutely 1N- 
CONTROVERTIBLE: and these being established, I 
shall proceed to shew that there is but one reasona- 
ble way of accounting for the fects of which they 
are made up; which is. by allowing the trutx 
and DIVINE ORIGIN of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 

PKOPOSITIONS STATED. 

I. The Christian Religion wrese in Judea during 
the reign of ‘Tiberius Casar—lts founder, Christ, 
was put to death by Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
procurator of that province—The religion was 





* Plato in Apclog. Secratis. Pilato in Alcibiade. 
Cicero, Tusc. Quast. ib i, sect 11. See alsc Leland 
the Advantage aud Necessity of the Christian Keve- 
ation. . 
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immediately afterwards preached with success in 

the same Country. 

11. ‘lhe state of the world at the promulgation 
of Christianity, after the death of its Founder, pre- 
sented every possible obstacle to its success; not- 
withstanding which, it. soon prevailed, and con- 
tinued to prevail, in a most wonderful degree. 

III. The facts which were asserted by the origi- 
nal preachers of Christianity were miraculous. and 
jn the main, the same which are believed by mo- 
dern Christians; and for the purpose of establishing 
them, those preachers voluntarily’ underwent la- 
bours, dangers, and sufferings. 

IV. Scriptures containing the discourses of Christ 
existed in the time of the contemporaries of the 
Apostles.—T heir quotations from them agree with 
our Gospels.—The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, were 
reccived as genuine and authentic by the first race 
of Christians after the Apostles, and by the churches 
which the Aposties had instructed. 

V. Predictions were delivered tothe Jews many 
ages before the appearance of Christ, which accord 
with the history which our Gospels give of him: 
and at the time of his appearance, a general expec- 
tation existed, under impressions unfavourable to 
Christianity, that these Prophecies would be fulfil- 
led. 

CHAP. I. 

The Christian Religion arose in Judea during the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar —Its founder, Christ, was put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of that 
province. —The religion was immediately afterwards 
preached with success in the same Country. 

The existence of Christ, his being the founder 
of the religion which bears his name, and his igno- 
minious death, as well as the time of his appear- 
ance. are circumstances in which the Jews and 
Christians have always agreed; but our most ma- 
terial and decisive evidence upon this head is de- 
rived from pagan history—the well-known testi- 
mony of Tacitus,* who, about seventy years after 
Christ’s death, described the persecution of the 
Christians at Rome by Nero, which took place thirty 
years after that event, goes to the fui} ength of our 
proposition. “ To put an end therefore to this re- 
port,” (of his having ordered the city to be set on 
fire) “ he (Nero) lajd the guilt, and inflicted the 
most crue! punishments. upon a set of persons who 
were called by the vulgar, Christians. The founder 
of that name was Christ, who suffered death inthe 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, under his procurator, Pon- 
tius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus 
checked for a while, burst forth again, and spread 
not only over Judea, but through Rome also.” 
This succinct account of the origin and progress 
of Christianity from an heathen and an adversary, 
thouch he Is manifestly ignorant of its nature and 
tendency accurately agrees, as to facts, with the 
Christian accounts of the same transaction. 

Suetonius, an historian contemporary with Ta- 
citus, and who confirms the account of this perse- 
cution. mentions, “ that in the Reign of Claudius 
the Jews made disturbances at Rome, Chrestust 

being their leader ;’’} which though a more obscure 
testimony, is of some value ; since while it evidently 
betrays the ignorance of the writer as to the mi- 
nute circumstances of the fact, it lends a proof of 
the first preachers of the Religion being Jews, and 
of its connexion with the name of a person called 
Christ. : eae” 

Pliny the Younger, about the same time, in his 
memorable letter to Trajan |] describing the con- 
duct of the Christians in his province (Bithynia 
and Pontus.) says, * that they met together on a 
stated day, and sung among themselvesa hymn to 
Christ, as to a Ged.” 


* Tacit. Hist. lib. xv. 44. 

¢t The name of Christ was frequently written by the 
heathens in this manner. See Tertullian, Apol. c. iii; 
and Laetantius, Divin. Inst. lib iv. c. 7. 
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Thes2 two last evidences are mentioned, as they 
in Some measure confirm the more extensive and 
decisive testimony of Tacitus: and when we add 
to them, that no other founder of Christianity than 
Christ, no other place than Judza, no other time of 
its origin than the reign of Tiberius, no other death 
of its founder than tht of a malefactor, and no other 
account Of the religion than that which is here 
ziven, has ever been brought forward, by either pa- 
gans, Jews, sectaries, or infidels; but that, on the 
contrary, they all severally contribute to confirm 
and establish this account; the incentrovertibleness 
of this part of my argument must be inevitably as- 
sented to. 

[To be Continued ] 
ale 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
[A Dialogue on Fducation, pronounced at a late public 
distribution of prizes to the punvils of St. Mary’s Col- 


lege, near Baltimore. ] 
(Continued. ] 


1. You yourselves suggest the proper reply, when 
you say, that there are many persons who obsti- 
nately defend absurd opinions. Some there are, 
who either from natural infirmity or a defective 
education, seem destined to mar the force of rea- 
son. A college can no mere reform such men, than 
our dancing-master, skilful as he is, can straighten 
a cripple, or correct a deformity. 

But as for one, 

** whom nature with a finer mould 

Has wrought, and temper’d with a purer flame,” 
the habit of familicg argumentation, asit exists here, 
trains him to moderation in the defence of his 
opinions, because they can never be enforced by 
the voice of clamour, or the dictum of authority. 
We recognize no controversial legislator among 
us. The disputant must summon reason to his 
aid, or learn to be silent, when this necessity is duly 
felt, it operates as the most pewerful of all checks, 
upon that cententious habit, which is the ordinary 
defect of a light mind. fond of pcuring itself forth, 
without disceroment or discretion. 

That vanity, moreover, which leads us to thirst 
after the petty triumphs of conversation, is held 
under continual restraint, by the number of those, 
who are always on the watch to mortify it when- 
ever it appears. 
tural exultation of success; if the student should 
appear elated, he would soon receive his punish- 
ment, in the raillery and sarcasms Of his antago- 
hists. 

2d. I believe that pride is taught to disguise it- 
self, and may, by this means, lose something of its 
grossness. But, public education is further said. toin- 
crease the activity of this principle in a two-fold de- 
gree, and to render it the main spring of literary ad- 
vancement. We think, indeed, to conceal its nature, 
by decorating it with the name of emulation, and, by 
thus metamorphosing into a virtue, one of the most 
odious of vices, we strain every nerve, to give it 
additional energy. Eulogies, distinctions, rewards, 
all that can excite rivalry, or inflame ambition, is 
vigorously called into action. [Even at this exhi- 
bition, where we are about to bestow the laurel 
wreath on the victor, what do we do, but crown 
the labours of pride? From the moment we en- 
tered this house, we have been solicilously taught 
to regard this, as a day of triumph to some, and 
confusion to others; that is te say, a day, on which 
self-love, was to be either gratified or humbled. 
Is it not deplorable, that in order to stimulate a 
youth to exertion, the first step in our progress 
must be, to instil into his mind one of the worst o! 
vices, and to subjugate him to the dominion of a 
passion, one of the most cruel and calamitous thai 
can afflict humanity !— 

What can finally be expected from so impru- 
dent a system, and what will be the character 01 
the man, whose childhood, is for so many years 
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pupil will carry with bim into the world the spirit 
of emulation which you have infused. The most 
insignificant of his faults. will be an insatiable 
thirst for applause, and a wish to be revered as 
a prodigy of erudition. Fortunate will it be, if he 
do no more than outrage the public with his ex- 
travagant pretensions, without vielating the dic- 
tates of conscience, or the principles of honour! 
He will then be merely a wearisome pedant from 
whom we may escape by flight- But if the love 
of glory, with which you have pampered him at 
college, should govern him as imperiously on the 
great theatre of the world, whet flagrant errors, 
what acts of injustice, what atrocities may he not 
be driven to commit? The lust of praise being 
then, as it is now, his sole principle of action, to 
gratify it, he will not hesitate to consult the genius 
of his age, by declaiming the language of impiety, 
ov inculcating the maxims of libertinism. His pen 
will become the instrument of malignity to calum- 
niate virtue. His voice will be raised at the bar, 
not to protect innocence, but to uphold oppression ; 
not to promote the sacred ends of justice, but to 
legalize the spoliations of fraud. Who can calcu- 
late the multitude or enormity of the evils, which 
a system of education, founded alone in pride, must 
entail on society? 

3d. How sir! would you banish emulation alto- 
gether, and proscribe public education because it 
leaves no means untried to excite the former? But 
what would you substitute for so necessary and 
operative a stimulus? for, something is requisite 
to subdue the natural repugnance of a child for the 
dullness of study? You cannot believe that at his 
age, he will be sufficiently impressed with the im- 
portance of the first elements of knowledge, to 
conquer, without some adventitious aid the disgust 
they are calculated to excite. From the means in 
your power you shouid select such as are most sui- 
table to the dignity of his nature and best adapted to 
exalt his views, and qualify him for an important 
station in life—But I ask where is the incentive to 
be found, which se fully combines all these advan- 
tages as emulation ? 

You cannot surely place the dread of punishment 
on the same footing. It may be applied to certain 
minds incapable of being actuated by more noble 
motives, and even occasionally to persons, better 
disposed by nature, but whose indolence or levity, 
counteract the force of their reason. But this is 
still a violent remedy, always to be administered, 
with heart-felt reluctance, and never to be at all ad- 
ministered until after full proof of the inefficacy 
of every cther. 

The only pusishment proper for the generality 
of children, is the digrace attached to doing ill, or 
not doing sufficiently well. But the dread of this 
disgrace springs from the same source, and is essen- 
tially connected, with emulation—or rather, to 
speak more correctly, is the same impulse, which 
leads us to sigh for victory, and tremble at defeat. 

Why stigmatise so laudable a feeling with the 
name ofa vice? Why impress upon it the stamp 
of pride? Is there then no just measure of Flory, 
which we can seck without guilt, and enjoy without 
arregance. The proud man is he, who extends 
his views beyond his proper sphere, and claims 
distincuons to which he is not entitled. Dut the 
boy, who enters the lists and struggles for victory, 
obeys a generous and honourable impulse. He 
vould be a cowzid to decline the contest. The 
proud man regards himself as a prodigy, swells 
with his own ideal importance, and looks with an 
-ye of contempt on all around him. But these 
raits are not applicable to the boy, who while he 
veaps tae reward of his labours, remembers, that 
hey are but the labours of childhood, and that 
‘hose, “hom he now leaves behind, may, in their 
turn, be destined to outstrip him, in more dign fied 
«tid important pursuits. 

To demonstrate the impropriety of makin: 
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founding the former with pride, you then ascribe 


_pensed with. 


to it a portion of the disorders, which that vice en- | 


genders in seciety. Nothing is more lazy, than to 
decry an institution, by attributing to it, effects 
properly appertaining to another cause. I do not 
acknowledge this as a legitimate mode of reason- 
ing. But to the train of evils which emulation is 
thus erroneously made to produce, [ shall oppose 
the incalculable benefits, it undoubtedly has confer- 
red and still coufers on mankind. To it, we owe 
all those splendid efforts of genius, and that diffusion 
of intellectual light, which constitute the boast of 
human reason. Yes, mankind would still grope in 
ignorance, still writhe under the pressure of all 
its incidental miseries, had not the love of fame 
exalted some minds above the common herd! would 
those wise legislators, the original benefactors of 
our race, ever have become what they were, if a 
secret voice, an invisible hand, had not pointed out 
their path, and hurried them irresistibly on, to the 
fulfilment of their destiny? Would the founders 
of empires whose moderation went hand in hand 
with the plenitude of their power, ever have aimed 
at bearing the burden of supreme authority, had 
not a secret, energetic impulse taught them, that 
such was the will of Heaven? Would the illustri- 
ous men of every rank and age, 
glorious career, had they been insensible to the al- 
urements of public esteem? 

It is apprehended that we may be induced to 
purchase this esteem at the price of conscience and 
honour. But would conscience and honour be more 
secure, if we looked upon it with indifference? Is 
there no longer any obloquy attached to vice, that 
we should make it the basis of our reputation, or 
has virtue sunk so low, as to render her cause 
dishonourable? However degenerate this age 
may be, the sound portion of the community, still 
patronize genuine merit, and a mind, ennobled by 
emulation, becomes still more tremulously alive to 
reproach, still more sclicitous to preserve an unble- 
mished fame. 

ist. In acknowledging the ingenuity of your 
-arguiments, I shall take the liberty of remarking, 
that you both appear to have fallen into an error, 
usually overlooked in the heat of dispute; that of 
considering two questions toteliy distinct; so that 
the arguments of each, tend reciprocally, to prove 
what the other has never denied. The advocate of 
emulation proclaims the extent of its benefits, 
when circumscribed within the bounds of justice 
and moderation; while his antagonist descants on 
the misevies it may occasion, when it degenerates 
into pride. The one speaks true, the other advan- 
ces nothing false. But our object is, to ascertain 
the propriety of excitfhg emulation as it is done 
in colleges. ‘This point is not settled. For how 
can we approve or condemn a custom, by simply 
knowing the good and evil it may produce, which 
only serves to prove, that there are reasons both 
for its rejection and admission ? 

I shall, therefore, take a middle course; In 
reflecting on the arguments of both, I see clearly, 
that emulation is the most powerful incentive that 
can be employed for children, and best calculated 
to exit their views and dignify their sentiments; 
but Iam. at the same time, convinced, that this 
Jaudale spirit may degenerate into pride. I 
there wre conclude, that emulation is a principle of 
action, which may be rendered, ministerial both to 
good and evil; and that ifit should not be proscrib- 
ed, because it is necessary, neither ought it to be 
incautiously excited, because it is dangerous. An 
institution wisely conducted will preserve a medi- 
um, and in rousing emulation, will be careful to 
restrain it within proper bounds. 

2a I willingly submit to your mediation if this 
be the practice of colleges. However apprehen- 
sive | may be of the evils I have heard detailed, 1 
should sincerely regret the necessity, if it could be 
proved, of banishing emulation altogether, and to 


confess the truth, 1 know not howit could be dis- 
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But it will be difficult to point out, 
in our colleges, the means of restraining its ex- 
CESSESs 

[To be Continued. ] 


CRITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[Translated from the French.] 


What is the trait by which the genuine, the 
useful critic is distinguished from the dull author 
ot parodies, or the licentious libeller ‘ 

The sentiment of beauties, forcibly felt, and ex- 
pressed with energy,—the desire to perceive and 
disclose what is worthy of praise, and to hold it up 
for imitation. 

If in the presence of a great Prince, or of an as- 
semblage of people, I relate the circumstances ofa 
battle, and amuse myself with describing merely the 
grimace of the dastardly followers of the camp who 
hid themselves, or the agility of the soldiers who 
fled from the enemy, 1 am nothing more than a 
vile buffoon who may excite laughter, but cannot 
inspire esteem. 

But if, on the contrary, I recite the noble har- 
rangues of the chiefs, if I describe the shouts and 
transports of the brave, if I faithfully paint the ar- 
dour, the enthusiasm, the passion for glory which 
animated and prompted them to valorous achieve- 
ments, the generous youth who listen to me, feel 
themselves enflamed by my recital, and I impress 
on the minds ofall my hearers an opinion favourable 
to myself. 





What critical writers enjoy solid and true glory, 
and are honoured equally with the creative geniuses 
among the ancients? Quintilian, Longinus, &c. who 
have so sensibly felt and so attentively developed 
the beauties of the Princes of Greek and Roman 
literature. 

Whe is the critic of our day, that will, amongst 
others, enjoy immortal and glorious celebrity? La- 
harpe undoubtedly ; but will his glory be founded 
on his philippicks against Seneca, Diderot, La- 
mothe, &c.—on those entire volumes, every thing 
useful in which might have been comprized in a 
few paragraphs? No, but its basis is in these 
elegant pages in which his skilful hand opening the 
most pure and most abundant sources of all the 
beauties of the art of writing, developes, in a man- 
ner so admirable, all the sublimity, all the grace of 
the Bossucets, the Lafontaines, the Corneilles, the 
Racines, the Molieres, the Voltaires, the Gressets, 
&c. in which he shews that he is penetrated with 
their soul, heated by the fire of their genius, and 
almost rivals what he praises by the eulogy. It is 
in the lecture of these pages that the young artist 
will catch the enthusiastic flame, that he will deli- 
ciously enjoy the before unperceived beauties which 
the critic reveals to him, and that finally believing 
he has seized on the play and movement of the most 
secret springs of compositien, he will exclaim with 
noble audacity : “ And I also am a fainter.” 

Such is the truly useful, glorious, and profitable 
criticism. 

But what remains of the Frerons, the Desfon- 
taines, &c. They have discovered and exposed the 
most trifling faults inthe compositions of the great- 
est masters. Have they themselves written a page 
thatcan be read with pleasure? Desfontaineshas given 
a complete specimen of the exteis: of his capacity ; 
he attempted a translation of Virgil, and the most 
noble, the most pathetic model, did not inspire this 
contemptible copyist with an instant of elevation. 

‘Thecriticism of chicanery, which exultsat a slight 
imperfection, instead of regretting that it exists, 
which depreciates what is good, exaggerates what 
is defective, and depresses every thing that has a 
tendency to elevation ; which in fine freezes, blasts, 
or pollutes every thing that it touches, is the dis- 
graceful occupation ef a cold soul, of abad heart and 
of acontracted, little mind. 





Two men present themselves to a traveller; the 
first approaches him with an insulting air “ what, 
condition you are in, says he! Covered with Sweat 
and dust ! you are in a fine situation truly; on your 
right a morass, further cn a deep sand, on your left 
a precipice, befure you a ficld covered with briers 
and thorns, add to all this a night of impenetrable 
darkness; this is charming for one who has been 
limping during half his journey and is oppresseq 
with fatigue. Deign then to assist me and point 
out my road. I! it is no business of mine, get 
out of the scrape as well as yeu can.” 

The other person, on the contrary, with a benie. 
nant and sympathetic air, extends his hand to the 
traveller. “ You are much fatigued, says he, but 
have patience, take courage; follow me, here js 
your road.” 

What will be the sentiments of the traveller with 
respect to these two men? He will honour the one 
asa benefactor, he will bless him asa tutelary saint: 
the other he will view with as much abhorrence o 
the highway-robber, whose encounter he had ep. 
deavoured to avoid. Those who shall hear his ad. 
venture, will participate in his sentiments. 

Such is the history of the good and of the bad 








critic. ‘The one is a faithful guide, and the other 
an assassin. 
EPISTOLARY. 


REMARKS ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 
In a letter from the Rev. Dr. Parr. 
Dear Sir, 


Whatsoever traces of irritability, and sometimes 
even pertinacity, may occur in the publications of 
our excellent friend, Mr. Wakefield, I know, from 
my private cerrespondence with him, that, when 
treated with the respect due to histalents and attain- 
ments, he was patient under opposition, was grate- 
ful for information, and would honestly abandon 
some of those opinions and conjectures, which, pre- 
viously to our discussions, he had believed te be 
well founded. 

“ Conjectural criticism,” says Johnson, in his 
preface to Shakspeare, “ has been of great use in 
the learned world; nor is it my intention to depre- 
ciate a study, that has exercised so many mighty 
minds from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from [John Andreas] the bishop of Aleria to 
English Bently ;” and I shall myself add, as John- 
son would have added, to Richard Person.—* It is 
not easy,” says the same writer, “ to discover frem 
what cause the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally 
proceed.” “The various readings of copies, 
and different interpretations of a passage, seem to 
be questions that might exercise the wit, without 
engaging the passions. But, whether it be, that 
“* small things make mean men firoud,” and vanity 
catches small occasions ; or that all contrariety of 
opinion, even in those that can defend it no longer, 
makes proud men angry; there is often found in 
commentaries a spontaneous strain of invective 
and contempt, more eager and venomous than is 
vented by the most furious controvertist in politics 
against those whom he is hired to defame.” 

Though the temper, or at least the language, of 
verbal critics, has been in our days, much improv: 
ed by the examples of Markland, Wesselling, 
Hemsterhusius, Valkenaer, Ruhnken, Heyne, and 
other illustrious scholars, tou many traces may yet 
be found of that spirit, which is so extremely offen: 
sive to every well-regulated mind. 

The Vannus Crittica of D'Orville abounds with 
recondite criticism ; and the seyerity of the writer 
has been sometimes excused, on the plea of reta- 
liation, against Pauw, whose coarseness and petue 
lance are quite intolerable. But I must contess that 
the perpetual recurrence of illiberai and Savape re- 
preach in that celebrated work is wearisom- to me, 
and I remember with pleasure that, in his notes 
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upon Charito D'Orville has not fallen into this odious 
way of writing. ; 

No man admires more sincerely than I do the 
enius and learning of Herman. But I can never 
read without indignation the arrogant and con- 
temptuous terms in which he speaks of the late 
Mr. Heath—a man, whose good sense, good man- 
ners, and most meritorious labours ought to have 
rotected him from such indignities. Vid. Her- 
man. Obser. Crit. p. 59, and his note on verse 1002 
of the Hecuba, p. 155. 

The manner in which Mr. Brunck speaks of 
Vauvilliers is by no means warranted by Brunck’s 
great and indisputable superiority ; and I suppose 
that other readers, as well as myself, have observed 
numerous instances, in which Brunck has slyly 
stolen the emendations of his insulted predecessor, 
and meanly endeavoured to disguise his plagiarism. 

Perhaps the great erudition, the wonderful saga- 
city, and the useful discoveries of such men as 
Joseph Scaliger, Bentley, and Salmasius, may now 
and then induce us to forgive the insolence of their 
temper, and the asperity of their invectives. But, 
when better examples have been set before us by 
the most distinguished critics of our own tines, little 
or no apology remains for men whose abilities are 
not of the highest class, if they select their models 
from periods, when the happy effects of civilization 
were less diffused, and when the value of it on 
controversial subjects, was less understood. 

In the ardour and impetuosity of youth, our 
friend had met with those terms of reproach, which 
critics employ against each other. He might have 
been pleased at the moment with the appearance 
of vivacity and acuteness in some favourite writer: 
he found it easy to use the expressions which cus- 
tom seems to have established among his prede- 
cessors; and perhaps the natural soreness of his 
mind, under provocations which he thought un- 
merited, increased his disposition to adopt them. 
This failing, however, we should deplore, rather 
than justify; and we should also remember, that 
he shared it in common with other writers, who 
were inferior to him in diligence, in knowledge, in 
rectitude of intentien, and in holiness of life. 

The warmest of Mr. Wakefiell’s admirers 
must acknowledge that, in taste, erudition, and in. 
genuity, the celebrated Ruhnken was superior to 
him. But they will recollect with satistaction that 
one praise which Wyttenbach has bestowed upon 
Ruhnken, may be justly claimed by Wakefield, 
“ Nec ifise unguam aliter loguebatur, quam sentiebat, 
nec eos gui secus facerent, ferre froterat.”—Scee the 
Life of Ruhnken, p. 245. 

Many of the errors, which occur in his emen- 
dations, and many of the imperfections which have 
been imputed to his Latin style, may, I think, be 
traced to the following causes. 

The first, and perhaps the most powerful, which 
presents itself to my memory, is, that he had not 
received his education in one of our great public 
schools, where his taste would have been early and 
eorrectly formed; where a traditionary stock of 
principles would have been ready for his use in the 
opinions and compositions of his school-fellows ; 
Where the conjectures and arguments of commen- 
tators, unaccompanied by their rude disputes, would 
have been first conveyed to his mind; and where a 
Judicious instructor, by his own remarks, would not 
Only have assisted the judgment of Mr. Wakefield, 
but would have taught him to smile at the self-im- 
Portaace, and to avoid the acrimony of the most 
¢minent critics. Dr. Warton of Winchester, and 
Dr. John Foster of Eten, carried into their writings 
the same candid and liberal spirit which pervaded 
their oral instructions; and their examples, I am 
Sure, were equally favourable in their literary and 
moral effects on the minds of their scholars. 

_ Mr. Wakefield was himself very sensible of the 
INconveniences to which he was exposed trem ano- 
ther circumstance. which I am now going to men- 
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once lamented them most ingenuously and most 
feelingly. In consequence of his habits of retire- 
ment, of his separation from the English church, 
and the English universities, of his residence in 
places far remote from the capital, and of his nu- 
merous and honourable employments, when he 
came into the neighbourhood of it, he seldom had 
access to the conversation of such among his coun- 
trymen, as are most distinguished for philological 
learning. But, from my own personal experience, 
I can say with justice of those who take the lead 
among them, that Mr. Wakefield would have de- 
rived the greatest advantage from their friendly 
communications; and would have met, not only 
with more wisdom, but with more candour, than 
the generality of the world is prone to ascribe to 
verbal critics. If much intimacy had fortunately 
subsisted between these excellent men and our 
friend, he might have been often contradicted ; he 
“would have been sometimes vanquished; but he 
would have always been enlightened, and very sel- 
dom displeased. “ Si guidem vera Amicitia nullam 
fert Eniymaeinanias, nullam Malevolentiam, nullam 
Invidiam, Irrisionem nullam.” Life of Ruhnken, p. 
162. 

fen who talk to each other with freedom and 
good humour, are seldom disposed to write about 
each other with bitterness and scorn. But it was 
the hard fortune of Mr. Wakefield to meet with 
rivals, rather than guides and auxiliaries, among 
his contemporaries ; and for this reason, erroneous 
and rash opinions, which might have been previous- 
ly corrected by conversation, sometimes found their 
way into his writings. To me, however, it seems 
wonderful that a man, who had so little personal in- 
tercourse with philologists, should so intensely, and, 
I will add, so successfully have turned his attention 
to those subjects, in which the curiosity of scholars 
is chiefly interested, and on which their talents are 
chiefly employed. 

Every man of letters would do well to read 
Morhoff’s Chapter de Conversatione Erudita, where 
he tells us, “titulo MoOMILETICES ERUDITAE, Lib- 
rum mihi scribendum aliquande proposui;” and 
every impartial critic on the philological labours of 
Mr. Wakefield, will acknowledge the importance 
of the following remark: ‘ Nihil ad /nformationem 
commodius est, quam frequens cum viris dogtis Con- 
versatio, quae est Disciflina omnium ofitima, et in 
Sensus magis incurrit, quam taediosa illa fer Lec- 
tionea et Meditationes Via.""—Vid. Morhoff. Polyhis. 
Lit. lib. i, cap. 5, p. 165, vol. i. 

I have sometimes thought that the range of Mr. 
Wakefield’s critical reading was too confined, and 
the course of his classical reading teo diversified 
and irregular. He had not begun, | believe, till 
very lately, to make the metre of the ancient wri- 
ters a subject of direct and distinct study. He does 
not appear to have been very deeply versed in the 
writings of Hzphestio, Terentianus Maurus, Die- 
modes, Marius Victorinus, and the other metrical 
writers in Putsch’s Collection; nor even in the rules 
jaid down by Hare, Bentley, Morell, Heath, &c. and 
without much preparatory knowledge he could hard- 
ly have turned to good acceunt the very curious 
and valuable information which has lately been com- 
municated to the world by Herman and by Porson. 
He had not very accurately examined the history 
of the changes which took piace in the Greek or- 
thography. He had not been much accustomed to 
consult the structure ef letters in manuscript, 
though, from the works of Bentley and other scho- 
lars, he had gained some useful general notions, 
upon the sources of errors in transcribers. 

The learned biographer of Ruhnken speaks 
with just commendation of the method in which 
Ruhnken conducted his studies; and after enume- 
rating the order which Alberti followed in bis read- 
ing, he telis us, “ regiam illam viam, gravisesimorum 
et antiguissimorum quorumgue deincepfis scrifpiicrum 
ca ordine legendorum, aut non ingressus est, aué ti- 
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This, perhaps, was, in some measure, the case 
with Mr. Wakefield. I suspect that his mind was 
embarrassed and confused by the multiplicity of 
his reading ; that it was not sufficiently stored with 
those principles which a man of his industry and 
Sagacity might have easily collected from the great 
work of Henry Stephens on the Dialects, and from 
the celebrated preface of Pierson to Moeris: that 
he passed with too much rapidity from writers in 
one age and in one dialect, to writers of other ages, 
and in other dialects; from prose to verse; from 
epick to dramatic poetry ; from tragedy to comedy ; 
from epigrammatists to lyrick writers; that he had 
read much, observed much, and remembered much; 
that he was eager to produce the multifarious mat- 
ter which he had accumulated; and that he wanted 
time or patience for that discrimination, which 
would have made his conjectures fewer, indeed, 
but more probable ; and his principles in forming or 
illustrating them more exact. 

‘“‘ | have always suspected,” says Johnson, “ that 
the reading is right, which requires many words to 
prove it wrong; and the emendation wrong, that 
cannot, without so much labour, appear to be right. 
The justness of a happy restoration strikes at once.” 
Ruhnken, it should seem, was nearly of the same 
opinion with Johnson, “* Zmendationum conjecturas, 
nisi sonte et subito, facilicerte fartu, natas, non firo- 
babat.”” Life of Ruhnken, p. 221.—But the facul- 
ty of striking off such conjectures surely 7oAAjs tors 
mapas tsrivtasor tmeyiwne. Longin. sect. vi. And, 
in the absence of the aids froin genius and experi- 
ence which are necessary to such felicity, the patient 
industry of Mr. Markland is most worthy of imi- 
tation. 

I have, therefore, sometimes indulged a wish 
that Mr. Wakefield, instead of pushing on to fresh 
editions of books, or to fresh emendations of wri- 
ters, had sitten down to review his own critical 
works. When the first and sudden allurements 
of emendation had passed away—when his mind 
was at leisure to consider “ the objections which 
might arise against the change which once appeared 
tohim happy”—when correction was the professed 
and immediate object in which he was to be im- 
ployed, I am persuaded that he would have obser- 
ved and retracted many of his own mistakes; and 
that he would have placed a proper degree of reli- 
ance upon those canons of criticism, which he had 
examined negligently, and rejected hastily. Some 
of them have been long established by the general 
consent of scholars, and others, though recent, are 
decisive and illustrious proofs of sagacity in the 
persons who proposed them. Most of his prejudi- 
ces, indeed, would have been corrected, and most 
of his dzficiencies would have been supplied, if he 
had met with opportunities for conversing familiar- 
ly with the scholars who adorn our capital and our 
universities. 

It was once suggested to me that even his ardu- 
ous and most meritorous labours in the elucidation 
of the Scriptures, might have no very favourable 
influence upon his judgment, when he directed his 
thoughts, as an editor andas a critic, towards the 
profane writers of antiquity. Upon this point, I 
shall not myseif attempt to decide; ner do I think 
it necessary, upon the present occasion, to enlarge 
upon the very different qualifications for criticism, 
in these who undertake to explain the sacred writ- 
ings, and those who are employed upon the c/assi- 
cal writers of antiquity. But in justice to Mr. 
Wakefield, and with frequent and important differ- 
ences of opinion from him upon controversial ques- 
tions in theology, I must acknowledge the success 
and commend the judgment with which he ap- 
plied his philological learning to the illustration of 
the ecriptures. 

The natural vigour of his mind, the great in- 
crease of his knowledge, end the gradual improve- 
ment of his taste, are visible in many of his later 
“.wtish productions: for in point of elegance and 
correcthess, as well as energy, they far surpass the 
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earlier productions of his pen in his own lan- 
guare. 

He seems to have composed in Latin with great 
ease and rapidity, 1 mean in his later works. when 
practice had enabled him to overcome the cifficul- 
ties of which he complains in his Memoirs. Ha- 
bit, no doubt, was accompanied by improvement. 
as well as by facility. But, in common with ma- 
ny other scholars, he bed not attained to any cmi- 
nence in the art of what Wyttenback calls * vel 
Latine scribendi, vel bene,’ Life of Rubnken, p 
227.—In the general structure of his sentences 
there is something of harshness and embarrassment. 
His periods are seldom harmonious; and none, | 
fear, of his Latin productions are wholly free {rem 
faults, which he would have been taught to avoid 
in our best public seminaries, and of which I have 
seen many glaring instances in the works of arch- 
bishop Potter, Dr. Jehn Taylor, Mr. ‘Toup, and 
several eminent scholars now living, who were 
brought up in private schocis. 

In thus endeavouring to account for the imper- 
fections of Mr. Wakefield’s writings, 1 would not 
be understood to depreciate their real, great, and 
solid merit. Many who, like myself. discern those 
imperfections, are far below Mr. Wakefield, not 
only in industry, but in acuteness; not only in ex- 
tent, but, perhaps, in accuracy of knowledge; not 
only in the contributions which they have made, 
or endeavoured to make, to our general stock of 
knowledge, but in their capacity to make them so 
largely or so successfully. 

While, therefore, we state what Mr. Wakefield 


has not cone, let us bear in mind what he actually: 


did; and when we enumerate the causes, which 
might have enabled him to do Getter, let us remem- 
ber the cdstacles with which he had to contend, 
when he did so well. 

He had fewer incentives than other men to exer- 
tion, from secular emoluments. He had fewer 
opportunities for improvement than others, from 
access to public libraries, from the advantages of 
public education, and above all fiom the company 
of persons accurately and profoundly learned. But 
his diligent researches, his extensive and various 
knowledge, his zeal fer the diffusion of learning, 
and his solicitude for the discovery of truth. will 
always be remembered with respect by unprejudi- 
ced judges, who consider the nun.erous difficulties 
with which he had to struggle. and the viriucus 
motives by which he was ac'yated. 

For my part, I shall ever think of him as one of 
the best scholars produced by his own country in my 
own age; and as one of the best men who, in any 
country, or in any age, have examined the evidences 
of Christianity seriously, believed them sincerely, 
defended them earnestly, and endeavoured to prac- 
tise the duties which it inculcates steadfastly and 
faithfully. I am, dear Sir, 

Your very fai hful well-wisher 
And obedient servant, 
Hatton, June 1, 1804. 
Arnold Wainewright, Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A HUE AND CRY AFTER CUPID. 
Fxtracted from Ben Jonson’s Masque at the 
marriage of Lord Viscount Haddington, in 1608 
it is a free translation of ‘Tasso’s Amore | uggitivo. 
originally imitated fiom the first Idyllium of 
Moschus. » 
Beauties, have ye seen a toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blinde; 
Cruel now; and then as kinde? 
If he be amongst yee, say; 
He is Venus’ run-away. 
Shee that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to night receive a kisse 
How and where herself weuld wish; 
But who brings him to his mother, 
hall have that kisse and another. 


S. Parr. 











THE PORT FOLIO. 


Wings he hath, which tho’ yee clip, 
He will leap frem lip to lip, 

Over liver, lights and heart; 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses 
Iie will shoot himself in kisses. 


Markes he hath about him plentie ; 
You may know him among twentic; 
All his body is a fire, 

Aud his breath a flame entire ; 
Which, being shot, like lightning, in, 
Wounds the heart but not the skin. 
He doth beare a golden bow, 

And a quiver hanging low, 

Full of arrowes, which outbrave 
Dian’s shafts; where if he have 
Any head more sharp than other, 

W ith that first he strikes his mother 


Still the fairest are his fuel, 

When his daies are to be cruel ; 

Levers’ hearts are all his food, 

And his baths their warmest blouc: 
Nought but wounds his hands doth seascen, 
And he hates none like to Reason. 


Trust him not—his words tho’ sweet, 
Seldom with his heart doe meet; 

All his practice is deceit, 

Everie gift is but a bait: 

Not a kiss but poyson beares; 

And most treason in his teares. 

Idle minutes are his raigne; 

Then the siraggler makes his gaine, 
By presenting maids with toyes, 
And would have yee think them joyes; 
*Tis the ambition of the elfe 

To have all childish as himself. 


If by these ye please to know him, 
Beauties, be not nice but shew him. 
Tho’ ye had a will to hide him, 
Now, we hope yeele not abide him, 
Since yee heare this falser’s play, 
And that he ’s Venus’ run-away. 


=e 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 

(Mr. Oldschool will recegnize, in the following Stanzas, 
the hand-writing, and perhaps the odd netiors, of an 
cld Correspondent, who once more clain.s his usual 
lenity and indulgence. ] 


SONG. 
Let others compare pretty lasses to roses, 
And talk of red lips. and white teeth, and straight 
hoses; 
For my ypart, T sing of as lovely a maiden, 
As ever such things have been sung, or been said on. 


Her lips are so sweet, that their colour-I lLeed not, 

Her teeth, white or black, I re’er sew, nor I need 
not, 

For this I can swear to, that, if they lack beauty, 

At steak, clep, cr cutlet, they well co their cuty. 


Her eye-brows are much like the brows of ancther, 

And so, «bout them we sha’nt meke any pother, 

Her cheeks in July are as red as a cherry, 

And cheerful she. laughs, when the people are 
merry. 


Her eyes. it is true, a’nt so bright as the moon is, 
Nor her voice quite so sweet as a fiddle in tune is, 
W hat signifies that?’—may I hang, rot. or perish, 
lf any can beat her at * Life let us Cherish.” — 


Her nose I forgot; it is Grecian or Roman, 

Or just such a nose, as looks well on a woman, 
Her ears, as for that, mzy as readily pass 

lcr in ears there’s bo woman can vie with an ass— 


Her legs are well formed both for cap’ring and 
prancing, 

She ne’er hears a fiddle, but straight falls a dancing, 

And tho’ she weighs more than a cork, or a feather, 

Her joints are as supple and tough as new leather. 


Ske’s rather knock-kneed, buf for that ’tis no matter. 
It wo’nt be ebserved, when she grows rather fatter, 
And safer she walks, who is broadest at bottom, 

Than she, who tep-heavy, Las got far to trot home 





The deuce of it is that, twixt me and my charmer 
A quarrel arose, and grew warmer, and warmer, 
At length, she darted her fist at my noddle, 

And toppled me into a dirty duck puddle. 


All covered with mud, head and ears in the Mire, 

I rose, and walk’d off, for her eyes look’d like fire, 

And since, l’m afraid that she Coes not much loye 
me; 

To take such a Cd dirty method to prove me. 


I like her, for all, and, as soon as I’m able, 

To pay for a bed, and find meat for the table, 

I'll court her, and wed her, and never forsake her, 

But if she wont have me,—the cevil may take her. 
Lucio. 


(From the * Petit Cexseur.”’) 
L’ETEIGNOIR. 
CHANSON. 


Dieu, comme nous le dit Garo, 
Faisant bien ce qu’il voulut faire, 
Placa prés de chaque flambeau 
Un éteignoir trés-nécessaire. 

I< jour fait briller la beauté, 
L’ombre est favorable au mystcre: 
L’ Amour cherchant la Vclupté 
Met léteignoir sur la lumicre. 


La flamme de |’ Ambition, 
Pour mon repos, est-elle a craindre? 
Je dois invoquer Ja Raison, 
Pour la calmer et pour )’éteindre. 
La Discorde, en lancant ses traits, 
Déchire et consume la terre: 
Quel bonheur quand la couce Paix 
Devient l’éteignoir de la guerre! 
Chaque passion a ses feux ; 
Lun nuit et l’autre est salutaire: 
Choisissons celui qui, le mieux, 
Et nous échaufife, et nous éclaire. 
Laissons briller, pour le talent, 
Le noble flambeau du Génie; 
Brisons, dans la main du méchant, 
Le triste éteignoir de l'Envie. 
Souffions le flambeau des jaloux; 
I] fictrit Pame qu'il dévore: 
Ranimons le plus beau de tous; 
C’est celui du Dieu que j'adore ! 
Frangais, chassons de ce séjour 
Tout feu qui cause quelque peine ; 
Allumons le flambeau d’Amour, 
CGardons l’Cteignoir pour la haine. 
Mais, hélas! trop rapidement, 
L’.\mour brie ses civins cierges ! 
Vesta, seule. cut un feu constant, 
Et fut la Décsse des Vierges. 
Nul mortel n’a Pheureux ponvoir 
De rendre une flumme éternclie, 
Et tout feu céde 2 ’éteignoir 
Que le ‘Temps porte sous son aile. 


_—_ 


EPIGRAM. 


Mrs. Forty, who once kept at Chelt’nam the Spa, 
And ’tis probable now does the sane, 

One night, when at cards, her antagonist saw 
Tha’, by far, she'd the best of the game, 

And a by-stander asking him how stcod the rub, 
He replied, in a pertinent pun, 

“ Twice twenty poor devils like me, she can drub, 
l’or the odds are just /orty to one.” 
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